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An Address before the Essex Agricultural Socicty, 
at Topsfield, September 27, 1837, at their annual 
Cattle Show. By Natuanien Gace. 


( Continued.) 


You are associated, gentlemen, to encourage 
and improve a department of industry entitled to 
special respect, as the supporter and protector of 
almost all other arts and pursuits. What would 
become of commerce, important as it is, were ag- 
riculture, generally, in a depressed condition ; did | 
no nation produce more of any article than was | 
requisite fer its own consumption? What would 
be the condition of the numerous manufacturers, 
who have exhibited such commendable ingenuity 
—muiltiplied, so much, the comforts of life—had 
not agriculture afforded them the means of sub- 
sistence, while exerting their skill in their various 
departments? Indeed, suffer this pursuit to lan- | 
guish, and the wheel of national industry must | 
cease to revolve. 

If he, who causes two blades of grass to grow | 
where but one grew before, isa public benefactor ; | 
he, surely, who improves the quality of agricultural 
products; the form and value of stock ; the ap- 
pearance and fertility of farms, is one of the most 
meritorious of citizens. He not only adds to the 
means of human support, he also contributes to 
the comforts and embellishments of tife. Who- 
ever is a friend to industry and the countless 
blessings of which it is the parent, should encour- 
age agriculture ; for its products not only furnish 
many of the materials, upon which skill and labor 
are applied in other departments, but give strength 
to the sinews and muscles of the right arm of in- | 
dustry itself. The higher the degree of cultiva- | 
tion, the more abundant the means of subsistence, | 
whence provision is afforded for the greater num- | 
ber of laborers in other branches of enterprise.— 
In improving agriculture, you are nerving the arm 
of human industry with new strength; you are | 
thus promoting results of the utmost importance 
to the general iinprovement of society. For, un- 
der Providence, there is truth in the observation 
of the poet— | 











“ Whate’er cxalts, embellishes, 
And renders life delightful, 
All is the gift of industry.” 


It is among the many circumstances, which 
should highly recommend agriculture to our re- 
gard, that it is conducive to health. ‘A sound 
mind in a sound body ’’—not only a great blessing 
in itself, but necessary to our full enjoyment of 
every other blessing—is characteristic of the culti- 
vators of the soil. And what is the glitter, by 
which multitudes have been dazzled in other lines 
of life—with their unceasing struggles ; their oft- 
disappointinents ; the wear and tear of their health 
and spirits—compared with the equanimity and 
energy of mind, and health of body, which are the 
farmer's lot ? 





some other pursniis, it is exposed, The contagion 


And, it is a consideration of no small import- 
ance, that agriculture is highly favorable to the 
formation of a virtuous character and habits. — 
Your constant employment and attention, guard 
the mind fram many of the dangers to which, in 


of corrapt example, so destructive often to the 
moral health of densely peopled places, can act 
but in a much smaller degree, upon the scattered 
infiabitants of agricultural communities. You are 
favorably situated, ina remarkable degree, for a 
direct parental influence upou your children, And 
then, again, you labor amidst the beautiful and 
magnificent works of God, The wonders of veg- 
etation,—from the first buddings of the tender 





plant, through all the changes which terminate in | 
the ripe and mellow harvest,—these are, admirably | 
fiited to stamp religious impressions upon the | 
mind, 
ces of luxury and excess, you partake of those 
siinple and frugal pleasures best adapted to the | 
health of the body and the soul, While multi- 


In a good degree, retnoved from the sour- 


tudes, eager to traverse a shorter road to wealth, 
press on it a more exciting career—while 


They mount, they shine, evaporate and fall,” 
you pursue the path of steady application, free 
from their temptations and perplexities, Embued 
with the right spirit, surrounded by such obvious 
proofs of the Divine Agency and Beneficence, how 
warm should be your hearts with gratitude, as you 
consider ; 


““ How good the God of Ilarvest is to you, 

Who pours abundance o’er your flowing fields.”’ 
Agriculture should ever stand high in the esti-| 
mation of true patriots. EF would not speak dis- 
I look with admir- | 
ation upon the progress made in the mechanic 
arts, I hail, as signs of good, the great advances 
effected in manufacturing skill. I delight to see 
commerce opening broad pathways from nation to | 
nation ; but still, as the foundation of national | 
prosperity ; 
branches of industry must draw their materials ; 
as the nurse of simple habits, manly virtues, and 
an independent spirit, we must look to agriculture. | 
And [I know not in what better way you can shew 
your patriotic spirit, than in your exertions, as a | 
Society, to encourage this important branch of in- | 
dustry. You not only thus enlarge the means of | 
human support, and multiply the national resour 
ces; you also fan the flame of public zeal, Far- | 
mers are looked to for sound sentiments touching | 
the public interests, Your situation, your pursuits, | 


paragingly of other pursuits. 


as the great source whence other | 


your general respect for moral and religious prin- | 
ciple, are favorable to the cultivation ef such sen- 
timents. The greater the good influence you ex- 
ert, the better for our land, And whatever im- 
provements are made ip your important pursuit, 
will be the means of increasing your general in- 
fluence. All the ripe fruits of your past experi- 


ence ; every Anniversary of your Association, by 
which a spirit of inquiry, in your pursuit, is awak- 
ened ; effort encouraged ; good feeling among one 





| Franee, 


'deal more than doubled.* 


another promoted, isa public benefit. And should 
true patriotism slumber elsewhere, have wenot 
reason, in the past history of our land, to beheve 
it will continue to warm the hearts and nerve the 
arms of our husbandmen ? 

The improvements, which skill and effort have 
already effected, in’ agriculture, not only confer a 
well-merited encomium upon its intelligent friends, 
but also afford the strongest incentives to perseve- 
The benefits resulting from an improved 
scientific mode of cultivation have been signally 
shewn in the British Isles. In France, two thirds 
of the laboring people, we are told, are employed 
in agriculture; while so much more perfect is 
the system in Great Britain, that less than one 
third are oecupied in this pursuit—hence, the 
multitudes engaged in commerce and manufac- 
tures. The value of the annual excess of British 
over French agricultural products, a few years 
ago,was estimated at twenty-four millions sterling ; 
While the surface in the former country, under 
cultivation, was less than half that of the latter; 
and this, while the advantage, in point of soil and 
climate, is acknowledged to be on the side of 
This fact speaks volumes in favor of 


rance, 


| individual and associated effort for improvement, 


The quality of productions and stock has been 


| much.improved by skill and eare. ¢ Itis prebable,’ 
| says Sir Joseph) Banks, ‘that wheat did not bring 


its seed to perfection in England, till bardened to 
it by repeated sowings.’ We are told too, that, 
by attention, the crab aj-ple has been converted 


into the golden pippin, And the pear, probably a 


| native of the South of Europe, has been natural- 


ized in Britain. That the quality of the fruit is 
much affected by the quality of the seed, is a well 
known faucet, which, were all farmers to practice 
upon it, in their busbandry, would abundantly re- 
pay them for all their trouble. 

In England, such pains have been taken, by 
enlightened public spirited individuals in improv- 
ing their stock of cattle, that since 1750, we are 
told the weight of cattle and sheep has a good 
The prices at which 
cattle have been recently sold near Philadelphia, 
as well as the specimen offered at this day’s exhi- 
bition, shew that similar insprovements, in this 
respeet, are in progress in our own country. 

Improvements in the modes of cultivation have 
been already very great. The grand improvement 


/in modern agriculture in Great Britain, the intro- 


duction of green crops, by which an abundant 
supply of food has been secured for stock, miglit 
doubtless, be carried much farther than it has 
been, amongst us; it is said to have effected as 
great and beneficial change in.that country, as the 
introduction of the steain-engine and spinning- 
frame has done in manufactures.} High as is the 
present system of cultivation in Scotland, not 
many years since, we are informed, in parts of it 
at least, that their mode of ploughing was with 





* Edinburgh Review. 
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four horses abreast, preceeded by a man, his face 
toward the team, thus draggiug, by a rope, the 
horses after him. The iraplements of husbandry, 
in consequence of the interest which has been 
awakened in agriculture by associations like yours 
are inuch more convenient and efficiert than for- 
merly. 

The powers of nature have been made much 
more productive, by the application of human in- 
genuity, and the probability now is, by the deep 
insight which has been effected in natural science, 
that those powers may be developed almost be- 
yond calculation. 

Travellers still speak with admiration of the 
remains of those works constructed by Egyptian 
kings for the distribution of the waters of the Nile, 
Similar works were also constructed for the dis- 
tribution of the waters of the Ganges and other 
rivers in India; 
celebrated for their fertility. 

Covered as they were with the densest popula- 
tion, still in seasons of ordinary crops, they were 
able to export great quantities of grain. The 
great fertility of Lombardy is ascried to the prac- 
tice of irrigation. In the richest parts of the Mi- 
lanese, the grass, chiefly clover, is cut three or four 
times a year. Your attention, | perceive, from 
your publications, has been turned to this mode | 
of fertilizing the soil; and when the population 
shall be more dense amongst us, may we not be- 
lieve, that the capabilities afforded, by our many 
streams, of enriching the land, will be fully im- 
proved ? Says a distinguished chemist and prac- 
tical agriculturist,*—* of all the agents which may 
be employed as amendments of the soil, there is 
none of which the action is more powerful than 
that of water. Not only does it contributé to the 
nourishment of the plant, by its decomposition, 
which deposits in the vessels its elementary prin- 
ciples; but it acts still further, by promoting the 
fermentation of manures, and by conveying into 
the vegetable organs, the juices and salts. Inde- 
pendently of these properties, water dilutes the 


sap which has become thickened in the body of | 


the plant, and facilitates its circulation ; the soil 
is also softened by water, and thus rendered more 
permeable by the roots and by atmospheric air, 
which supplies them with the moisture it con- 
tains,” Frequent irrigations are abundantly use- 
ful to poor, light or sandy soils, 

The improvement of the soil will ever be a 
prominent object with intelligent farmers. The 
best earths will be, comparatively, unproductive, 
unless thoroughly divided and softened by the 


plough, spade and hoc; thus manures which have | 


been sunk by the rains, will be brought near to 
the surface; roots have a better opportunity to 
spread ; weeds be destroyed and converted into 
manure. An eminent writer on agriculture tells 
8, that on certain lots, cultivated entirely by the 
spade, in France, the products were double those 
in its immediate neighborhood, on lots cultivated 
in a different manner. Such a mode of cultiva- 
tion is*applicable only where labor is abundant. 
In soine countries, fire is used to improve the 
soil, ‘The process suitable to every cohesive, 
clayey soil, is thus described: “ A layer of from 
two to four inches in thickness, is removed from 
the soil in clods; litthe heaps of combustibles are 
formed,—thistles, fern, and shrubs, that grow up- 
on the spot. ‘These are covered with the clods, 





* Chaptal. 





. | 
and both countries have been | 


nl ia tw, dips: are set on fire. When the | 
whele has become cool, the heaps of ashes are | 
spread over the surface, and thus mixed with the 
soil, By this operation, the parts of the soil are 


vegetable 
sects and the seeds of weeds are destroyed,” 
burning of stubble on the tield—practised by seme 
farmers—is recommended by an eminent chemist, 
for two reasons: it purifies the soil from insects, 





a thin layer of carbon, which, by its extreme di- 
| Vision, is capable of being absorbed by the plants. 
| We are told, that notwithstanding the exampies | 
land the writings of enlightened theoretical fiar- 
|mers, in France, agriculture has not arisen above 
| nedioerity, mainly becanse the farmers have been | 
jainbitious of having too large a portion of land 
under cultivation. 


made less compact and cohesive ; the inactive | 
matter is converted jnto manure ; in-/ 
The | 


and from the seeds of noxious plants ; and it forms | 


Experience has proved, abun- | its preparation, 





‘Those plants that deciee their principal sup- 
— from the soil, should not be sown excepting 
when the soil is sufficiently provided with ag 
nure, 

7. When the soil exhibits symptoms of exhaus. 
tion, from suecessive harvests, the cultivation of 
‘those plants which restore most to the soil, should 
| be resorted to, 

These principles form the basis of a system of 
| agriculture, rich in its products, but richer in its 
economy. 

| To procure a good supply of manures will ever 
| be an important object with the skilful farmer,— 
| And so much has altready been written upon this 
| subject, so many materials, vegetable, animal, and 
| mineral, may be converted to this use, that the 
farmer who does not enrich his lands, is without 
| excuse. In the use of this fertilizing substance, 
| its adaptation to soils, 


there is 


i dantly, that the farmer can best consult his own | much room for the application of scientife prin- 
| interest, by devoting his whole atteutions to such | ciples; and the farmer would find his account, in 
portions as he ean manure and cultivate thorough. | this relation, in reading faithfully scientific works 


ily. His own labors will then be most ably secon-| on agriculture, if such reading gave him no other 


i ded by the powers of nature. 
| ‘The introduction of a rotation of crops is con- 
isidered as one of the greatest steps ever taken in | 
‘the advancement of agriculture. 
| system with advantage, a few principles have been | 
‘laid down by Chaptal, which I take the liberty of | 
\Offering to your attention, as far more valuable 
‘than any thing in my power to suggest. 

| f, All plants exhaust the soil, They are par- 
tially supported by the earth, 
which constitute an important part of their nour- 
ishment. 

I}. All plants do not exhaust the soil equally. 

Air and water help nourish them ; different kinds 
of plants require the same nourishment in differ- 
jent degrees. 
Ii!. Plants of different kinds do not exhaust 
‘the soil in the same manner, 
dled or tap roots, draw nourishment from layers 
of soil in contact with the lower part of the root ; 
while those whose roots are spread near the sur- 
face, exhaust only that part of the soil, 

1V. All plants do not restore to the soil either 
the same quantity or the same quality of manure, 
The grains exhaust a soil the most, and repair the 
injury the least. While some leguminous p'ants 
restore to the soila great portion of the juices they 
receive from it, 

V. All plants do not foul the soil equally.— 
Plants are said to foulthe soil when they promote 
lor permit the growth of weeds. Plants which 
have not Jarge leaves fitted to cover the ground, 
foul the soil.” 

From the above principles the following con- 
clusions have been drawn. 

That however well prepared a soil may be, 
it cannot nourish a long successien of crops with- 
out becoming exhausted. 

2. Each harvest impoverishes the soil to a cer- 
tain extent, depending upon the degree of nour- 
ishment which it restores to the earth. 

The cultivation of spindle, or tap roots, 
ought to succeed that of running and superficial 
roots, 

4. it is necessary to avoid returning too soon, 
to the cultivation of the same, or analogous kinds 
of vegetables, in the same soil, 

5. It is unwise to allow two kinds of plants, 








them, to be raised in succession, 


the juices fron: | 


Plants with spin. | 


valuable instruction, 
| Astonishing effects have been produced in 
| England and Seotland, by the use of bone ma- 


To follow this | | nure, 


The most efficient manner in which dignity 
and popularity can be given to agriculture, is to 
have the gentler sex interested in the duties ap- 
| propriate to the farmer’s domestic arrangements, 
| The names of ladies eminent for their strong do- 
mestic taste, have been embalmed in the memory 
of generations, And the numerous specimens, 
j both useful and ornamental, of female skill and 
workmanship, which have been exhibited, give 
ample and gratifying proof that your wives and 
| donghvers in your efforts for improvement; and 
| while you are enriching and adorning your farms, 
they are anxious to make your homes happy, by 
the exercise of their taste and ingenuity, as well 
as by their smiles of affection and contentment. 

A prominent difficulty, in advancing a general 

improvement in the husbandry of the great body 
of farmers, arises from an attachment to existing 
usages, and adread of innovations. A disposi- 
|tion to adhere to established usages, though an- 
swering some good purposes, yet indulged too far, 
becomes an effectual barrier to progress. Did 
farmers reflect, that established usages, that all 
well proved improvements, in all departments, — 
ploughing inoculation, printing, the use of steam, 
porn railroads, courts, juries, schools, &c, — 
were all once innovations, they would, at least, 
listen attentively to the explanations of any alleged 
improvement, before utterly condemning it as an 
innovation, Such is, however, the power, whieh 
a regard to their interest exercises over men, that 
when convinced that changes will promote that 
pavers they will adopt them. Without putting 
them to the hazard of untried expensive experi- 
ments, you are placing within their revch, well 
attested results, 

Your experiments, under the direction of sei- 
entific principles, based on the foundation of the 
soundest philosophy, facts, leads to principles 
which the farmer, while he hazards nothing, gains 
much, by adopting. The spirit of emulation 


awakened by your premiums; the impulse given 
by your exhibitions; the dissemination of useful 
knowledge by your publications, cannot fail to 





which admit of the ready growth of weeds among | 


reach and act upon the minds and usages of many 
| farmers, who are not meinbers of your associa- 
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tion, The lights of your experience will thus be 
geen and improved afar off. 

Can we recommend tvo highly, to the culti- 
yators of the earth, the importance, not only of 
education at large, but of that department of it 
applicable to the theory and practice of farming ? 
Education will ever be a part, at least, of the very 
breath of liberty. And in addition to the adyvan- 
tages hitherto enjoyed by us, in this relation, we 
have a Board of Education organized aad now 
bending its energies to the noble object of eleva- 
ting and improving our common schools. The 
fidelity with which you avail yourselves, on your 
children’s behalf, of the advantages thus open to 
you, will be rewarded by blessings, the full worth 
of which, time alone can disclose. 

The recent impulse which has been given to 
the investigation of natural science, may be pro- 
ductive of incalculable good to the farming inter- 
est. And all cultivators of the earth should, at 
least, be thoroughly skilled in the various chemi- 
cal properties of different soils, plants and = ma- 
nures. Such knowledge, in its application, would 
prove a mine cf wealth, 

The importance of disseminating information 
among farmers, touching their profession, has 
been felt in almost all ages, by the most enlight- 
ened governments. Tinportant works have come 
down to us, from the ancients upon this subject. 
The Royal Society, in England, have given much 
attention to it. ‘The science of agriculture is, 
publicly, teught in the Swedish, Danish, and Ger- 
man Universities. Spain invited the great natu- 
ralist, Linneus, to superintend a college founded 
for the promotion of agriculture, In a new col- 
lege, in Michigan, a department is to be expressly 
devoted to this important branch of industry. In 
some of our seminaries of learning, the students 
are enabled to defray a part of their expenses by 
devoting a few hours a day, to gardening, farm- 
ing, or some mechanical employment ; — thus not 
only are the expenses of education lessened ; the 
health promoted; a better practical education 
gained ; but the pupils, as they are scattered 
through the community, are prepared to aid in 
the improvement of the most important of human 
arts. 

Agricultural surveys, in Great Britain, have 
heen attended with the most favorable results; 
and the farmers of Massachusetts have reason to 
Congratulate themselves, that such a survey of the 
Commonwealth is now in progress, under the di- 
rection of a gentleman whose zeal and intelli- 
gence in connexion with agriculture are well 
known to this society and to New England; and 
who has given a pledge of his ability to discharge 
this duty in the fact that he has adorned whatever 
he has undertaken, 


In a former address} before you, the great pri- 
vileges and advantages ef the New England far- 
mer, compared with the condition of emigrants to 
the South and West, were ably and conclusively 
shown, Though our soil may now be inferior in 
fertility to that in the west and south, yet in all 
other points pertaining to health; the state of so- 
ciety ; the means of intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious improvement — matters which constitute 
tbe best elements of happiness—the advantage 
is, most decidedly, in favor of New England. We 
have strong ties, too, to bind us to this soil, It 





t By the Hon Jeremiah Spofford. 





was the stage on which occurred some of the | 


most thrilling incidents in the lives of our fathers, 


It witnessed the most signal proofs of their firm- | 
It con. | 
Affected as we | 


bess and courage — their trust in God. 
tains their reuldering remains, 
should be, by the recollection of their character, 
labore, and sacrifices ; treading a soil which drank 
their blood ; living beneath a sky, which looked 
down upon their deeds ; — every circumstance is 
fitted to attach us toa soil; to nurse a manly 
spirit; to form a hardy and virtuous character. 
Shall we not, then, better consu!t our happiness 


as farmers, by improving, to the utmost, all the | 
privileges and advantages, which the soil of New | 


England affords us, with its historical associations 
and the high moral character of its cultivators, 
than by turning our backs on our fathers’ graves, 
and sceking new homes, where the means of 
physical comfort, intellectual culture, moral and 
religious health are, far less amply enjoyed. 





WHEAT CROP. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society. 

FENTLEMEN: The following is a statement of 

a crop of spring wheat, raised by the subscriber 


the last season. The soil is a yellow loum ona, 


gravel bottoin, and has been planted with corn 
and potatoes alternately, for the last ten years, 
and has been manured with yard manure, put in 
the holes, at the rate of seven loads on the acre. 
The ground the past season, was ploughed and 
sowed the tenth day of April, with two bushels of 
white wheat, after soaking 24 hours in lye of ash- 
es. The grain was reaped and threshed the 15th 
of August, and nfter having been spread on the 
garret floor 10 or 15 days, was measured, and the 


product was thirty-two bushels and feurteen qts. | 


Respectfully Yours, 
FREDERIC KNIGHT, 
Newbury, Nov. 27, 1837. 


Pauvrer Srarisrics or MassacnusettTs.—We 


have received from Mr Bigelow, Secretary of | 


State, a copy of the Abstract of Returns of the 


Overseers of the Poor in Massachusetts, for 1837, | 


prepared in compliance with the act of the last 


session of the Legislature. This is the first at- | 


tempt to collect the Pauper Statistics of the Com- 


monwealth by Legislative authority, and only two | 


hundred and eighty-nine of the three hundred 
and five cities and towns, made returns. With 


this exception, the aggregate of the fourteen coun- | 


ties, presents the following results :— 

Number of persons relieved or supported as 
paupers during the year, 14,099; number of the 
preceding having a legal settlement in this Cotmn- 
monwealth, 898]; wumber of State Paupers, 
4846 ; number of State Paupers who are foreign- 
ers, 2870; number of foreigners fron England 
and Ireland, 2533; Alms-houses, 163 ; number of 
acres of land attached to Alnis-houses, 15,053 ;— 
estimated value of Alms-house establishments, 
$803,982 76 ; number of personsrelieved in Alms- 
houses during the year, 6832; average number 
supported in Alms-houses, 4017; average weekly 
cost of supporting each pauper in Alms-houses, 
80,91 ; number of persons in Alms-houses unable 
to perform labor, 3160; estimated value of labor 
performed by paupers in Alms-houses, $32,368 
69; number of persons aided and supported out 
of Alms-house, 5648 ; number of Insane relieved 
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or supported, 564; number of Idiots relieved or 


, supported, 370; proportion of paupers probably 


| 
} ° . 
/made so by intemperance in themselves or others, 
7590; number of fore’gn paupers which have 
come imo the Commonwealth within one year, 
| 434; net amount of expense of supporting and 
‘relieving paupers, including interest on Alms- 
house establishments, $306,548 96; amount re- 
ceived from the Commonwealth towards the sup- 
; port ef State Paupers, $37,236.— Boston T'rana- 
| cript. 
ON THE CULTURE OF THE RUTA 
BAGA, 
| Asthe ruta baga and all other root crops are 
| gaining, especially in this country, I will give you 
the result of my experience. IL bave raised the 
| ruta baga, more or less, for several years past. My 
| usual way has been to sow ow new timbered land 
| without ploughing. I have succeeded some years 
admirably, and some not so well, IT have never 
attempted a crop of turnips that would not have 
cleared me $25 per acre. — Some years the crop 
has cleared over $100 per acre, 
, I prepose to give you the result of 14 acres 
\that I have raised this year. The field was wheat 
stubble, timbered land, which was not ploughed 
' for the wheat crop; the soil a black sand, mixed 
| with loom. The piece was ploughed in the spring, 
then left until the first week in June, It was then 
| ploughed and harrowed, the roots, &c., cleaned 
from the ground, and four ounces of seed sown 
| broad cast and well harrowed. After they got in- 
to the rough leaf, they were thinned and cleaned 
from weeds. ‘This is all the cultivation, with the 
exception of a few hours in August, pulling weeds 
around stumps, &c. 
The result was, | gathered 800 bushels at fifteen 


| 


' 





| cents, $120 00 

| Dr. to expense preparing ground and 

sowing, 6 00 
« 44 days weeding, &c., 4 50 

“ 6; days gathering, 5 00 
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Nett proceeds of 1! acres, 
No farmer would be wise in selling turnips at 
the price stated above. I count them equal to 
corn in the ear, that is, a bushel of turnips are 
| equal to a bushel of ears of corn,— Genesee Farm- 
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| Minwaukee AceaicutrucaL Fair.—A faic has 
j been held by the citizens of Milwaukee county, 
| Wisconsin Territory, at which many specimens of 
| fine-cattle and superior vegetables were exhibit- 
jed, Valuable premiums were also awarded to 
| several individuals. We congratulate the citizens 
| of that rising republic on the propriety with which 
they have commenced these matters, To begin 
aright is certain to ensure success; and Agricul- 
turul Shows with Premiums, we believe the most 
certain way yet devised of ensuring final success 
}to the cause. We also congratulate them on the 
early introduction of a good stock of cattle, and 
of good kinds of seeds among them. It angurs 
their complete success as a nation of agricultur- 
ists, — Ohio Farmer. 





1,500,000 bushels of wheat were raised in Miet- 
igan last year. 
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rREMIUM VEGETABLE CROPS. ine the quantity of roots [ have raised this year July 5, 6. 8 days hoeing and weed- 
Pirrsrietp, Nov. 28, 1837. for home consumption and their respective value | ing at 1,00 per day, 8,00 
To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society, for | las food, to ae you acquainted with my farm | 12, 18. 8 do. do, do. 8,00 16,00 
promoting Agriculture. |* situated in’ Pittsfield containing 350 acres all a Sept. 27. 3 men and a team 1-2 ; 
Gentlemen :—Permit me to call your attention, 14 dark loam, 69 acres eareted with wood, 30 te 'W- day gathering aaah s 1,50 
aa Ae ; lage, 80 mowing, and 180 to pastere, I have for Oct. 16,18. 18 days labor while 
to the preparation, cultivation, and product of one | i years in addition to the above oceupied 200 acres | gathering the remain- 
acre and bent rods of Ruta Baga, raised on my | as a grazing lot on the highest ridge of the der and three teams 
apn Be gene i ke aero i jar ed jinountains west of Pittsfield; this land is velued at | each 3 days at 75 cts, 
sdeliiah Pradeep jutemne, deaties, we or of | #6 oe works ane ye meee gers on Rage | aie oo 
» used. In May 1836, the acre above men- aed spits ace 1000 wacep, 8 mato i ys 
eee y . tileh cows, a parof horses, and asingle horse. $67 25 


tioned was to pasture the soi] which isa loam; the | 
20th it was first ploughed and harrowed soon, 
and manured with 15 loads, something over half 
acord toa load of unfermented 
acre, and that placed iv light drills 3 feet 4 inches | 
apart; and in which were dropped 16 bushels of 
potatoes in hillsof 2 feet. The crop was ploughed 
and hoed but once, and that on the 29th of June ; 
and from this [ harvested on the seeond week 
of October, 40C bushels of the Mercer potatoes, — | 

The present season the Jabor bestowed on the 
acre was as follows :— 


manure to the | 

















1837. 
April 1. First ploughing man and horse | 
team, 1-2 day, 21,00 | 
June 5. Second do, do. do do, 1,00 | 
8. Drawing on 16 loads of stable 
manure and muck from the 
yard, the proportion of man- 
ure as 2 to 10 0f muck, 3 men 
and 3 teams were each em- 
ployed 1 day at $1,50, 4,50 
§. Man }] 2 day spread.ng manure, 50 | 
1-4 day, man and forse team, 
harrowing, ,0U | 
1-4 do. do. do. do, 374 | 
1-4 day, man sowing with dri‘ 
barrow on light ridges of 28 
inches apart, 925 | 
6 oz, seed, 374 | 
July 6&6. 2 day’ s work hoeing and weed- | 
ing at $1,00 per day, 2,00 | 
12, 13. do, do, do, do, do, 2,00 | 
Oct. 17. 6 men and boys with 8 teams | 
for gathering and drawing to 
barn and cellar, at 75 cts. 6,75 
$19,25 | 
If the interest on land was charged 
at 40 per ucre, $2,40 
The manure at half its value 374 6,00 8,40) 
$27,65 


The quantity gathered was 1080 bushels, weig .t | 
56 pounds, free of dust, at 2 1-2 cts, per bagel is! 
$27,00. 

From my own experieuce, lam satisfied that 
much depends on having the land rich and mel- 
low, and early thinning in the product of all root 
crops, 
as the crop will allow, the ground to be stirred. 
Owing to the wet season and the rapid growth of 
ie tops, this acre as also all my roots were left to 
take care of themselves, 





This may certify, that I have measured the land 
on which the above crop of Ruta Baga was raised, 
and (nd it to contain one acre and two rods of 
ground, CALEB GOODRICH. 

Pittsfield, Nov. 28, 1837. 





i 1 have raised this season for the use of 
| 5544 bushels of vegetublesand all to be grated and 


jsheep only one feed a day, 


| food 


. . . 5 
potatoes excepted ,and in keeping it as loose } 


my stock, 


fed out with cut straw, the cattle constantly, the 


which seems to he a 
them in health and also in flesh. As to the re- 
spective value of the vegetable as food, the fol. | 
lowing statement will perhaps best exhibit it, 1) 
have commenced feeding and shall continue to | 
feed, 
l4head of horned cattle with 20 Ibs. cut straw 

each per day, 4 cts. for each 20 Ibs. 0,56 
Also to each 113 Ibs. roots grated mixed with 

straw, 3 cls, 0,42 | 
| 


| And now allow 150 days for the season of 


feeding at 0,98 is 

‘The same stock would require 20 ibs.of hay 
each per day for 150 days, they would 
consume 42,000 Ibs., equal to twenty- 
one tons, at the moderate price of $10 
per ton, 


44,70 | 


210,00 | 
Balance in favor of the root feed on 14 head is | 
$63, and [am sure the stock will appear far bet. | 
ter at the opening of the spring. You will per- 
ceive that the respective value of vegetables for 
is 6 cents a bushel, while hay is’ at} 
10 and straw at 4. It may be said there is some 
cost in preparing the food ; this is more than bal- 
anced if properly done by the extra manure made. 

You will have below the condition of my lands | 
of 1836, and occupied for roois the present sea. | 
son, together with the cultivation, manure used 
and their procuct for each year. 

April 20, 1836, 4 acres was to pasture: immedi- | 
ately ploughed and manured with 15 loads of un- | 
fermented manure to the acre, and ploughed in | 
drills of 3 fi. 4 in. apart in w hich were droppe ds 
| 64 bushels of potatucs in hills two feet apart.’ The 
| crop was harvested and on 29th June, from which | 
'T harvested 1600 bushels potatoes, on 2d week of | 
Oct, 1836. ‘The present season the expense of cul- | 
‘tivation and a of the turnip crop is as fol- | 
lows on the 4 acres { 

1837. | 
April 21, 22. 2 days man and horse | 

} 





team ploughing at $2 
$4,00 
4,00 


per day, 
Q2do. do. do. do. 
3 men, 3 teams, 3 days | 
each, in all 9 days | 
drawing on 64 loads of 
manure, 1,50 per day ,13,50 
2 men spreading man- | 
| 
| 


June 5, 6. 
6 to 9. 


ure, one day at 1,00, 2,00 
1 day, man and horse- 
tears harrowing, 

1 day, man and horse 


2,00 


ridging, 1,50 
1] day, man sowing with 
drill barrow, 1,00 | 





Gentlemen, it becomes necessary before | give 


14 Ibs. of seed, 1,50 $29,50' 


| 8th of Angust, 


From the 4 acres were harvested 3580 bushels. 
A second piece of turnips containing one acre, 


| was in green sward on the Ist of April 1836, on 
ithe 
| necessary food in our loug cold winters ; it keeps | 


5th ploughed, harrowed, and sowed with 3 
bushels of Marrowfat pease, and harvested on the 
15 1-2 bushels. The present sea- 
son the ground was ploughed on the 15th of April. 
Man and team part of the 


day, 1,00 
June 16, do. do. do. second 
ploughing, 1,C0 
20. 2 men and 2 teams cart- 
ing on 16 loads of sta- 
ble manure, at 1,50, 3,00 
Man 12 day spreading, —,50 
aT. 1-2 day, man, and horse 
ridging, 50 
do. do, do. sowing 
with drill barrow, 33 





6 oz. English turnip seed, ,37 $6,70 
July 12,13. 2 days, man hoeing and 
weeding,1,00 per day, 82,00 
19. 1 doa. do. do. do, 1,00 
5 laborers 1 day each, 
with two teams, har- 
vesting the crop at 75 
cts. per day, 5,25 7,25 
$13,95 


This was a crop of Engtish tarnips which pro- 
duced 720 bushels. 

The third piece, 3 acres of land, occupied for 
roots ‘he present season was in mowing in 1836, 
land in good condition produced at least one and 
a half tons of choice hay to the acre ; as early as 
the 5th of April commenced ploughing, and ended 


on the 7th. 3 days at 1,50 per day, $4,50 
June 1,2. 3 men with 3 teams 2 days 
each, drawing on 45 loads 
unfermented manure,at 1,50, 9,00 
3. { man spreading manure, 1,C0 
Man and horse team, harrow- 
ing, 2,00 
4. Mun and horse, ridging, 1,50 
36 bush, seed potatoes at 25 
ets. the bushel, 9,00 
4 1-2 do. plaster used in the 
piece, at 62 1-2 per bush. 2,80 
5. 9 days work dropping, har- 
rowing, at 1,00 per day, 9,00 
| July 7. Man and horse, one day 
ploughing, 1,50 
7,8. 9 days hoeing, 1,00 per day, 9,00 
Sept.26 to 30. 4 men and 2 teams 4 days 
each, digging and harrow- 
ing the erop at 75 cts, per 
day, 18,00 
$67,30 


From this lot of 3 acres we gathered 1244 bushels 
of the Mercer, English white, and blue potatoes. 
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In making up the preceding statement we have 
been guided by minutes, taken from our farm ae- 
counts for the two years past, and on examination 
we see no cause to alter it, 
Respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL D. COLT. 
ROBERT COLT. 





Great Barrinatron, Dec. 12, 1837. 
To the Trustees of the Massachusetls Agricultural 

Soviety, Boston. 

Gentlemen:—The enclosed isa report of my 
farm, as correct as Lam able to make it out, tho’ 
done in an awkward style. Of tillage lands, | have 
said 172 acres which are all my lands, excepting 
my woodland. There are probably 12 acres of 
the 172 that would not be catled plough land ; 
though it produces good hay, ‘Timothy, Red ‘Top, 
and other English grasses. All my lands T can 
plough or mow, excepting the woodland and the 





twelve acres above named. My lands are of lime- 
stone, rather ef a sandy loam, some lots have | 
something of a clayey mixture. On these lands 1) 
put my horse and other warm manures, with | 
plaster ; the complexion of the soil is generally | 
of a chocolate color, [ p'anted twelve acres to | 
corn three feet apart each way without manure 
excepting plaster; the plastering [ had done the 
first time as soon as the corn was well out of the 
ground, then again atier the first time hoeing. J 
plant my corn from the 10th to the 15th of May, 
and bee it three thes. TF planted this year four 
acres of potatoes—those T plantesdt after my corn, 
sometimes T plant them before, these [ plant at a 
distanee of three feet between the rows, and two 
fect between the bills, [ spread from fifteen to 
twenty loads of long barn-yard manure to the 
acre before ploughing, plaster and hoe them twice, 
for my plan of growing Ruta Baga, T would vefer 
you to the partienlars TP sent you of my crop. T 
spread my manure on all my plough land before 
the last time ploughing—my corn crop was some- 
what injured this year, by a very heavy washing | 
rain, but gave me something over thirty-eight | 
bushels to the acre. J] have generally got forty 

bushels on the acre—12 acres of oats without} 
manure 40 bushels to the acre ; 4 bushel oats and | 
pease this crop varies, the last year ] got 53 1-2 
bushels to the acre, this year 35 1-2 though my 
land was not as strong as the last year. 1 had 14 
acres winter wheat and that badly killed out in 
the spring, then the grain worm destroyed one 
third or more of what remained, which left me 
only about 100 bushels—I sowed 2 1-4 acres to 
the Italian spring wheat—mostly on my thinnest 
land which gave me 38 bushels of a fine berry.— | 
My grass seeds I sow among my winter grain in 
April after the ground dries and the surface opens 
and they always take well. I put on 10 quarts to 
the acre, say 7 of timotiy, 2 or 3 of clover. When 
I sow on a summer crop L put the same quantity 
of seed as I do to the winter grain and harrow it in. 
I put one bushel of plaster to the acre en all my 
grain, and afterwards sow and harrow in with sod 
1 1-2 to 2 1-2 bushels to the acre—as to my wheat | 
lands I manure onl/ the poorest of them, with the 
manure | make in the surmmer which is the last 
gleanings of the barn-yards, piggeries, chips and 
drains of the kitchen, or (what some call) sink 
manure. ‘These [ spread and plough on and har- 
row them in, until they are weil mixed with the 
soil, 1 gather from the many places where the 





washings of roads and fields are collected, into 
my barn-yard and hog-yard ; this mixed with 
straw makes the best of manure for corn, wheat 
or other vegetation, [stated in my report [ had 
50 hogs ; 24 0f the 50 are 18 months old—whieh 
will weigh the first of January 500 or more to 
the hog, 18 of them [ shall sell probably at about 
89,00 per cwt. which will amount to $4186 ,00 
those hogs IT wintered mostly on the Ruta Baga. 
When grass is so grown as to give a full bite, I 
put in each hog’s nose 2 long rings made of large 
Wire, as large as can be handily twisted after it 
has been heated, which serves for the season 
without having the trouble of a second ringing ; 
then [turn them into a pasture where they can 


have a plenty of water and clover grass. [ am 


careful to salt them once a week or more it the 


season is wet; I change them from one pasture to | 


another as I do my sheep or other stock which is 
of much importance through the summer, As 
soon as I gather iny harvest I give them the stub- 


bles. When these are well gleaned J] give them | 
. { 


corn cut up by the ground for a few days—as it 
is dangerous to keep them closely shut up and 
feed them high in the beginning, as their blood 


thickens very fast and having no exercise it will! 


become rather stagnant; and often terminates in 
what some call the blind staggers. In order to 


remedy this evil, they must be put on thin feed 


with much eare, and should have all the salt they 
will eat. | commence steaming potatoes for my 
hogs the first of October, my Ruta Baga’s not be- 
ing matured | wash them fine, put nothing with 
them but the sour milk from 6 cows and 4 quarts 
of salt to the box of 28 bushels—this feed L con- 
tinue 3 weeks, the Jast week in October I com- 
mence steaming the Ruta Baga and continue 
this feed until the first of December, which is 5 
weeks. [ put with the Ruta Baga after being 
mashed fine, 4 qts. of salt and 3 bushels of oats 
and pease ground together into a box containing 
28 bushels ; on this feed they do well and gain 
fast, even to the admiration of my neighbors.— 
Since the first of December, | have steamed pota- 
toes and put 4 quarts of salt and 8 bushels of oats 
and rye meal to the box, this is feed I shall con- 
tinue with adding more meal until the 25th or 
last of this month ; then shall finish off with meal 
and corn. The above rules ] have been governed 
by for 3 years. In my report I have ineladed 
none of the produce that has been consumed by 
my fatting hogs, neither have I included the pork 
which | ain now feeding. 
number of oxen, L have said in my Report two, 
those which I now have ; yet, that is not the num- 
ber | commonly have. It requires from 6 to 8 
with my horses through the spring and fall to do 
my business on the farm, I have summered § 
cows, 6 only have I milked, the other 2 I sold this 
fall for $75. My calves I take from the cow 


soon after they are dropped, and feed them with | 


the milk from the cow until they are one week 
old; then, | have them fed with skim miik mostly, 


until they are 10 or 12 weeks old; then give! 


them good pasture. You see in my report that 
I have 307 sheep on hand, 200 of those sheep I 
have pastured nine weeks away from the farm, 
though | had feed enough to have kept them well 


at home; but, for the purpose of having a coat, 
of grass on my pastures, to shield them from the | 


sudden changes of freezing and thawing, | think 
my money well laid out, which was about $70. 
In winter [ keep most of my sheep at the stack, 


As it respects the | 


‘about seventy in a flock, having shantees and 
barns for them in cold nights and storms. | have 
70 wethers, whieh | am feeding on t.e rutabaga 
and corn; | give two and a kalf bushels of ruta- 
haga and two bushels of corn a day, in the ear, 
When TL commenced Ut gave them only one half 
the food, Sheep, as well as all other animals, 
should be fed regularly, and with much care, 
Corp in the ear is better than shelled, to feed in 
the commencement; they are ap to become eloy- 
ved, aud their stomachs sickened so much, that it 
,is with difficulty they can get on to their food 
again, 

My sheep, or ewes, generally commence drop- 
ping their lambs the 25th April; then there is 
grass for them to begin with, which affords milk 
for the lambs. This is very important. 
| f submit the above, together with the report, to 
/your consideration, Should my management be 
,deemed worthy the notice of the committee, I 
shall be happy to have laid it before your beard, 

Yours, with respect, 
Josnua R, Lawron, 
G. Barrington, Berkshire County, Mass. 


ImportanT Discovery.—tlarewell to Wood 
and Coal! Mr James Cook, (a very appropriate 
name) manager of the gas works at Paisley, Seot- 
land, has discovered that gas may be substituted 
tor coals as fuel in warming houses, cooking op- 
erations, &c, The principle is very simple, con- 
sisting only in the mixture of gas with five or #ix 
times its bulk of atmospheric air, aud the burning 
of the mixture through wire gauze. Supposing 
then the fire is wanted near the ordinary position 
of the grate, a gas pipe is laid to the spot, and the 
Jet is tixed pointing upwards, so as to be about 
four inches from the floor or hearth stone, This 
jet is surrounded with a sheet iron pipe, or eylin- 
der, of a diameter from three and a half to seven 
inches, according to the quantity of fire wanted, 
and of the height required, say from one to three 
feet, and the top of the cylinder is covered witha 
piece of fine wire gauze, kept in its place by a 
small iron hoop, cireurmseribing the cylinder in 
the same way as the hair cloth is secured on the 
/COMINON sieve, 
| ‘The atmospheric air is supplied by having the 
‘bottom of the above cylinder raised on supports a 
| few inches above the floor, and the gas is thus so 
‘regulated by dampers, as to obtain exactly the 
quantity found best. An iron plate for cooking, 
is fixed a few inches over the gauze, and thus 
these fixtures may carry on the cooking opera- 
tions, While they serve as mantel piece ornaments 
in the drawing room, bed chamber, &c. 

A perforated piece of cast iron may be Jaid on 
the top of the wire gauze, for the purpose of rais- 
ing the flame a little above it, and of thus render- 
ing it more durable. 
| We need searcely add, that any number of 
these fire plaees can be fitted up ina kitchen 
range, so that, if room permit, a dozen or a score 
of pots may be boiling, each on its own fire, while 
to make one boil fiercely, and another to simmer 
‘slowly, no labor with poker and tongs is required ; 
all that is necessary iS a small touch of the stop. 
cock, by which every fire in the range may be 
made to burn with different degrees of intensity. 

One jet will not only do the cooking for a small 
family, but also heat an ordinary sized room. 
Kindling wood, puffing, bellows-blowing, cinders, 
ashes, dust, &c, so annoying, expeusive and time 
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consuming, are thus happily dispensed with, A 
person in kindling a fire bas only to turn the stop- 
cock, apply a lucifer or other match, and his fire 
in a second is in readiness for boiling a kettle or 
frying a beef steak, either of which it will do in 
avery few minutes, 





for which, as sson as the flag is hoisted, you cannot 
find hundreds of profligate Jrapacious, unprincipled vaga- 
bonds, who are ready “to toe the mark.’ In sucha 
crisis as this itis for every honest man to look well to 
himself, to his vzinion, his words, and his actions, to 
what he does, and also to what he neglects or fails 





Mr Cook, who has done more than any other to do. 


person in Scotland to improve gas illumination, 
has vo intention of taking out a patent, and what 
is a miracle in these times, has generously com- 
municated the above invaluable discovery for the 
benefit of the world. We have frequently de- 
scribed gas cooking apparatus in this city, but 
this is a vast improvement on that.—NMew York 
_ Enquirer. 
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SUMMARY OF 


THE WEEK. 
Corenrxss. 
Congress, seems to have been an effort to pass a bill to 
protect our neutrality on the northern frontier. Con- 
siderable bodies of men have been collected in the 
neighborhood of Cleveland, Ohio, and are moving round 
tthe lake shores to Detroit, with, as is pretty well ascer- 
jained, large quantities of arms and munitions of war, 
packed in boxes as merchandize. 
is to cross the line at or in the neighborhood of Detroit, 
and make a descent on Upper Canada. 
the neutrality law is to give the government power, 
which, under the present laws, they are supposed not 


The object evidently 


to possess, of at once arresting by seizure and search | 


the progress of such expeditions. Most certainly they 
are atrocious in their character. ‘The parties concerned, 


with perhaps half a dozen exceptions, are all American | 


citizens. By what pretext or reason or right can they 
presume to embody themselves for the purpose of ma- 
king a descent upon a neighboring power, and carrying 
the injuries, miseries, and horrors of civil war into a 
foreign and friendlyterritory ? 

The truth is, we have a great deal of fetid matter in 
the community, engendered we will not say how, lest 
our fastidious readers should be offended at the smell, 
if we turned over this rotten, political carcase, and 
tell us that we are not public scavengers; we have no 
business to meddle with it. Now, whenever the pot 
Doiis, whether it be a Texas expedition, or a Canada 
expedition, aslavery mob, or even an election, from the 
election of a President down to that of a hog consta- 
ble, up this filthy stuff comes to the surface, and shows 
itself in all its gangrene and putrefaction. What is to 
teenie of us under these circumstances, it ig not easy 
jf we can but keep the disorder upon the sur- 


to sae. . 
face, as the dociors say, we may succeed to manage it; 
, ’ 


but there is no smai! danger of the whole mass becom. | 


ing thoroughly diseased , and when the disorder strikes 
to the stomach and vitals, and it seems fo be spreading 
and deepening, whit is to save us but such a purgation, 
and such mercurial treatment as wi!l shake the whole 
frame so that the patient may die under the operation. 
To speak without a figure, the absolate, undisguised, 
ymeoncealed, and unconcealable corruption, moral cor- 
ruption, in our community is a subject, which appals 
every reflecting and virtuous mind. There is no expe- 
dition in villany, there is no extravagance in fraud, 
there is no violence in excitement and passion, there is 
no defiance of authority, there is no violation of law, 


> | onset. 


The main business of the week, in| 


The object of 


} The Sxxatex of the United States are engaged in 
| discussing the Sub-Treasury Bill, or the great Revenue 
| bill, of which we have before spoken ; and without any 
{immediate prospect of decision. There was, for soine 
| ime, a skirmishing among the smaller detachments, 
jthe light armed troops; the sharp shooters, and the 
| mere fuglers. Some of the suttlers of the camp too, 
'we believe, have fired a few rounds. The thickest and 
hottest of the fight has now arrived. The embattled 
elephants have come into tremendous collision, and 
, Clay und Calhoun have measured trunks and tusks with 
;each other. Other large animals are growling and 
shaking their manes, and flashing fire from their eyes. 
| Crittenden, Webster, and others are preparing for the 
Pennsylvania has withdrawn her dogs and says 
| they shall not fight. The Missouri Buffalo has not yet 
tossed his horns nor uttered his roar. He may find it 
| not convenient to fight with a gold ring in his nose. 
| What willbe the issue of the battle remains in doubt. 
Success we say tu the bravest and the most worthy. 
| Massacnusetrs.—The bill giving a bounty on the 
| cultivation of Wheat, which had passed the House, has 
| passed the Senate also, unanimously, with some few 
| amendments, which will doubtless be concurred in by 
‘the House. The amendments to the bill propose that 
‘every claimant for a premium, should give a detailed 
‘account of his cultivation This is a most important 
| provision. It is not now to be settled that we can raise 
wheat in Massachusetts ; that has been determined long 
,ago. ‘The manner how it is to be done, how it can be 
| done, is a matter, which experience, and that only, can 
| best det*rmine, and which it will be worth more than 
| all the State will pay to know. 
| A highly respectable farner from Norfolk County, in 
| the Senate, has proposed an inquiry into the expedi- 
‘ency of giving a premi@n for the best Essay on the cul- 
tivation of Wheat, which shall be produced before the 
‘first of April. No order has been passed. The Legis- 


| lature hive likewise passed the bill for aiding the cen- 


| struction of the Western Railroad by the loan of the cre- 


i dit of the State, redeemable in forty years. This mag- 


| nificent project will now, in all human probability,be 
| accomplished. 
| They have likewise passed a law appointing three 
j permanent Bank Commissioners to examine all the 
Banks of the State, from time to time, with liberty to 
stop the proceedings of any bank or banks, and bring 
them to trial, in case of fault or wrong. If they keep 
all the Banks in the Commonwealth honest, we shall 
say, ‘they are good fellows.’’ Past experience pre- 
monishes thein, that they will have some dirty subjects 
to handle; and that Cologne or Chloride of Lime may 
sometimes he necessary. We hope they will perform 
their duty like honest men. It isthe highest degree 
important to those Banking Institutions,which have con- 
ducted their affairs with honor and good faith, that ev- 
ery fraudulent institution should be doomed to the se- 
verest awards of law and justice. 





In our last we gave a notice of an extraordinary crop 
of oats, raised this past season in Berkshire County, of 


91 bushels to the acre, on 9 acres of land. It was an 


accidental omission, on our part, not to say that this ac- 
count was taken from the Berkshire Courier; and that 











Mr Hurlbert, who is reported to have produced this 
crop, is a resident in Great Barrington, in that county. 

A correspondent from Hartford County, bas honored 
us with many inquiries on this subject. He desires us 
to describe the land on which this crop was grown, 
where situated ; what was the kind of soi! ; how the crop 
was cultivated ; what kind of seed wis used ; how much 
seed to the acre ; and what was the weight of the crop 
per bushel? AIl these are reasonable inquiries, which 
we should be happy to answer, if in our power. Our 
only precise information is contained in the Berkshire 
Courier. We assure our friend, however, that we shall 
take pains to get tee information requested ; and when 
obtained it shall be communicated. We add, only, that 
if there be no error on the part of the Berkshire Courier, 
we presume there is none on the part of Mr Hurlbert. 
There are three brothers, of this name, owning adjoin- 
ing farms to the west of the village of Great Barring- 
ion,on the banks of Green River, a beautiful little 
stream, immortalized by our charming poet, Bryent ; 
and three better farmers it would not be very easy to 
find in the State of Massachusetts. The land on which 
their farms lie, is a gradual swell of deep loam, resting 
ona bed of lime stone; and with the exception of 
seme parts, which aie inclined to wetness and cold, is 
well adapted to all grain crops) We presume that the 
land previous to this crop was in corn, and well ma- 
nured, fur this is the usual course there; and some of 
the farmers, in that vicinity, are accustomed to sow an- 
nually a bushel of plaster of Paris on all their cultivated 
lands. But whether this was done or not, or what was 
done, we are not able to say. ‘The oats are probably 
the common oat of that part of’ the country, weighing 
32 to 34 lbs, per bushel. Throughout the state oats, the 
last season, were highly productive. A cold season is 
evidently highly favorable to this crop. In the memo- 
rable cold season of 1816, the oat crop was uncommon- 
ly heavy. 


We continue, in this day's paper, the Reports of the 
Farmers presented to the Agricultural Society of Mas- 
sachusetis for premium. We certainly mean no dis- 
paragement to the gentlemen who were honored by its 
bounty, when we say that there are hundreds of the 
farmers in the state, who could come into honorable 
competition with them; and who, we hope, will be 
stimulated, if not by the value nor the honor of the re- 
ward, by the far higher motive of regard to the public 
welfare and the improvement of agriculture. These 
detailed and exact statements on the part of others, 
lead to carefulness and observation in our own manage- 
ment ; and carefulness and exactness are the first ele- 
ments of success in every valuable art or business. 


7 The first report of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
tural Survey, on the Agriculture of Massachusetts, em- 
bracing Essex County in particular, we understand is 
in press ; and will be issued with all practicable des- 
patch. ‘I'he Survey of Berkshire, and other incidental 
matters relating to Beet Sugar, Silk and Wheat, we 
learn is in progress, and will follow with as littie delay 
as the case admits of. 


Bousty ox Bariry axo Rve.—In the Maine Legis- 
lature, last week, the Committee on Agriculture were 
directed to consider and report on the expediency of 
allowing a bounty on barley and rye, allowing one dol- 
lar for the first twenty bushels, and three cents for each 
additional bushel, not exceeding one hundred —Maine 
Farmer. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, Feb. 26, 1838. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
At Market 300 Beef Cattle, and 740 Sheep. 
Prices.—Beef Caitle.—Better cattle were at market) 
and former prices were fully supported. We quote | 
Extra, $7 25.--First quality $6 50 a $7 00—Second | 
quality $6 00 a $6 50.—Third quality 5 00a 5 75. 
Sheep.— Lots were sold at $2 50, $3 00, $375, $4 00, | 
and $5 00. 
Swine.—None at Market.—Several hundred will be 


at market next week. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending February 25. 








Fepruary, 1838. |7A.M.|12,M. |5,P.M. | Wind. 


Monday, 19 12 | 20 18 Ww. 
Tuesday, 20 8 17 18 N. W. 
Wednesday, 21 4 16 16 N. W. 
Thursday, 22 10 24 22 N. W. 
Friday, 23 7 24 20 Ww. 
Saturday, 24 | 12 28 20 | N. W. 
Sunday, 25 1b. 13 | 13 Ww. 








STATE REGISTER FOR 1538. 
This day published and for sale by JAMES LORING, No. 
132 Washington street. Price one dollar. 

The Mass. Register, containins the new Legislature, and 
census of 1837. Lawyers, Clergy, and Physicians, Postmas- 
ters, Military Officers, Societies, Religions, Charitable and | 
Literary; Bank and Insurance Offices, Names -t the United 

tates Civil Offices, and clergy in Mass, from the first settle- 
ment of the country, Bank ‘Table from the suspension of spe- 
cie paymeuts in the United States to July, 1837, and in Mass. 
to Jan. 1838, Manufactories in 1817, and curious facts about 
Boston. Feb. 2. 





WANTS A SITUATION, 

As gardener, a steady, active, young man, who acted in 
some of the most respectable pkices in England. The adver- 
tiser, from his early days, had every advantage of acquiring 
a scientific knowledge of his business, under the tuition of 
the ablest gardeners of the day, coupled with extensive prac- 
tice. The advertiser is acquainted with grape growing, pine 
upple culture, arboriculture, framing, flowers, with the man- 
ner of propagating them, &c. &c. 

Res multis nature sunt incognite 

The advertiser can be well recommended. Any orders 
left at the office of the N. E. Farmer, for Custos Hort?, will be 
respectfuily attended to. 

FARM. 

For sale, a small farm, pleasantly situated within five miles 
of Boston, containing from 30 to 40 acres of excellent land, 
with good house, barn, stable and outhouses, with a great va- 
riety of fruit trees. For further particulars inquire of C. 
Wiilis, at the New England Agricu!tural Warehouse. 

Boston, Feb. 21, 1837, 

SUSPENDING HIVES OF BEES FOR SALE, 

Four suspending hives of bees are offered for sale, three of 
them are swarms of bast year. Inquire at this office. 

Feb. 21, 1837. 

LOOK OF FRUITS, BY MR MANNING. 

In press and will be issved a April, by Ives and Jew- 
ett, Booksellers, Salem, Mass ; The Book of Fruits, with 
plates ; being a Descriptive Catalogue of the most valuable 
varieties of the Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum and Cherry, for 
New England culture, by Robert Manning, to which is added, 
The Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, and the Grapes, with 
their mgdes of culture, &c. 

Also, Hardy, Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs, 

Feb. 7, 1837. 








OIL MEAL. 
The subscribers have reduced the price of the Oil Meal, as 
follows. 
Twenty eight dollars per ton at the mill, in Medford, 
Thirty dollars, delivered in Boston. 
G. L. STEARNS & CO. 
Feb. 1, 1838. 


10, Commercial street. 
PLACK WANTED. 

A man with a small family who understands po and 
ean give undoubted testimonials of his character for industr 
and tntogrity, wants a place as foreman on a farm in the vi- 
cinity of Boston. Enquire at Stall No. 56, Quincy Market. 

Boston, Feb. 14, 1838. 3w 





BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 
that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is ful'y satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can he applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, 
which will be promptly attended to. 


_ Orders inay be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehonse | 
and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Jan. 31, NAHUM WARD 


HOWARD'S PLOUGHS 

Constantly Sarsale a the Ney England Agricultural Ware | 
heuse = It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are ; 
considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs 
now in use, and continue to stand No. 1 atthe Brighton Fair. 


Nov. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


FARM FOR SALE. | 

The subscriber offers for sale one of the best farms, pleas- 
antly situated in the centre of Lancaster, containing ninety | 
four acres of improved land, thirty five of which is Natowes | 








| 


on the Nashua river, having more than 100 Shagbark Walnuts 
on the same, The house is large and well finished, having a 
piazza in front. On the premises are two barns; one, 56 feet 
long, with a cellar for manure, the other 42 feet, with a large 
shed, carpenter’s shop, and other out buildings. On the } 
place is a thrifty orchard wich produced the last season over | 
104 barrels of apples. There 1s also a good assortment of | 
pears, plums, &c. For terms apply to Joseru Breck & Co, | 
No, 52 North Market street, Boston. { 
ARTEMAS BARNES. 

Lancaster, Jan. 3, 1838. 





CHINESE MULBERRY SEED. 

We have just reeeived a case of Chinese Mulberry Seed | 
direct from Canton, that was saved by an expe. ienced hand | 
from the most approved varieties, which we offer for sale,! 
very low by the ounce or pound. As the vitality of this seed | 
has bee» tested by an experienced borticulturalist in this vicini- | 
ty, we can recommend it with confidence to our custoners, | 
As aproof of its goodness we have at our office some of the | 
plants in pots which have been raised this winter from this | 


seed. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 


| 





TU NURSERY MEN AND OTHEKS. | 
The subscriber at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass. | 
offers to furnish Scions of Apples, Pears, Pluins and Cherries 
they will be taken from Specimen'Prees, which have produced | 
fruit in the Garden, and have proved correct. 
Also Scions of an extensive collection of new European | 
Pears of the highest reputation, but which have not yet been 
proved in this country. ROBERT MANNING. 
Salem, Feb. 5, 1838, | 








Hale's Horse Power and Threshing Machine, 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Stcre: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the commitiees at the late fair, aud by others who have used 
them for the last two or three years. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





SAGE AND SQUASH PEPPER SEED. 

Cash and a liberal pric: will be paid for Sage and Squash 
Pepper Seed atthe New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. 

WINNOWING MILL. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
commended by the committee at the late Fair. 

Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 
neat and convenient mill, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
CATALOGUE 
of Forest Seeds and Trees, furnished by William Mann 
Bangor, Me. 

White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock «pruce, silver Fir, 
White Oak, Red Oak, White Birch, Yellow Birch, White 
Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Maple, 
sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeam, 
White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Basswood, 
Common Elder. 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c. 

Orders may be addressed to WM _ M ANN, Bangor, Maine, 
or to JoserpH Breck & Co. New England Agricultural, 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and $2 North Market Street. 














CLOVER SEED. 
Just received atthe NewEngland Agricultural Warehouse 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CAKE, WEPFRKLY. 


———— es . raoM te 
barre}; 200) 300 




















a seo AN : bushel! ii2 125 
ae wenn: J . varrel | 14 90051460 
males . “6 12 Ov | (25a 
prune, . . . . * ° ~ a 
| Meeswax,{Americun) .- . pound sad seed 
Cuersk, acw milk. : ° os ° ° 
PF RaATHERS, northern, geese, - ° . 
> southern, geese, ° me . 
Aprigh aay nine 5 © i -— * quintal! 325) 337 
reutn Minar bin cash . | barcel $37; 85O 
Baltimore, Howard street, — : 4 : - 
Baltimore, wharf, . a : - 3 = 
Alexandria, , 6 00) 650 
ye, . . ‘ o | 2 
Meat, Indian, in peasteote, ae 462] 475 
| Grain, Corn, northern yellow | bushel 
southern flat yeilow 74 76 
. white, ‘ : e ) & we 1 a 
ye, northern 
Barley, ‘ ‘ , ‘ - ms * ad 
Oats, northern,. (prime) a 4 a4 
lay, trest English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 20 Of 
Eastern screwed, . 16 00) 18 60 
Hloney, P é Cuba gallon a 48 
Hops, Ist quality pound 4 6 
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| Lann, Boston, Istsert, . . "Fb ah > 9 
sottiern, Istson, . . ! re ra $ 
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Por, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . 15 00] 20 % 
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clear from other States 


eth “ 15 00! 15 59 
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Hemp, ; : ‘ : s 260; 275 
Red Clover, northers pound ; 13 





Southern Clover, —. . 
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TRAZLES, Ist sort, ‘ ’ : | 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 50 55 
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do. 1-2 do. " 1 e-- 
do. 1-4 and common | rid 38 
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PRBOVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, ° m }pouud! 12 14 
southern, and western, 2 a a Ae Is 
Pork, whole hogs, . . “| 4 + 
PouLtiy, * . | ew 1196 16 
Butten,(tub) . . . , 18] 22 
lump | ” 22; 25 

Eccs, . . ° dozen 20; 22 
PerTaTors, new ‘ | bushel | 46 50 
Civer, : lbarre! | 800] 325 








PRUNING FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, | 
Grape Vines, and dressing Green house Plants, Shrubs, ge. 
_ E. Savens begs leave to inform the citizens of Boston and 
its vicinity, that he will devote a part of his time to the 
above business this present season, and s licits the employ- 
ment of those persons who may be pleased to engage him im 
the same. All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse, No, 
52 North Market Strect, Boston, will be punctually attended 
to. 

Dec. 27, 1837, 
CORN SHELLERS. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Sheller. This machine will shel 
75 to 80 bushels of corn per day. and is one of the most per- 
fect machines for the purpose ever introduced, 











and Seed Store, 1@ to08 prime Nontuxna Clover. 


JOSEPH BRECK ¢ CO. 
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MES CLEA Ks 


From Yankee Notions, lately published by Otis, Broaders & Co. 


HORACE IN BOSTON. 


“ Happy the man, escaped from town, 
Who sits in rural snuggery down, 

And takes to cultivation.” 
Thus Daniel Discount pondering said, 
And shook his calculating head 

In lonely cogitation, 


“Oh! would it were my only care— 

A turnip patch an acre square ; 
A corn-field somewhat wider ; 

Ten trees that rosy apples bring, 

The large, for dumplings just the thing; 
The smaller crabs for cider. 


“ My eye! but ’t is a glorious dream; 
A flock of sheep ;—a four-ox team ; 
Fit for domestic labors ; 
A Byfield pig ;—a mongrel goose ; 
A dapple steed for private use ;— 
A donkey for my neighbors. 


* Within my whitewashed garden wall 
I'll rear me kitchen greens of all 
Choice orders and conditions. 
Here pumpkins shall bedeck the ground ; 
There, mighty cabhage heads, as sound 
As many a politician's. 


‘ “ String beans [ ‘ll raise, of many a class ; 
My pease in flavor shal! surpass 
All gormandizing wishes ; 
And onions of astounding size 
Start iron tears from Pluto's eyes, 
When served among his dishes. 


“ And up and dows the fie'ds I'll stray, 
Where lambkins frisk the livelong day, 
And pigs and poultry squabble ; 

Or sound my barn-yard sauntering go, 
To hear the doughty cockerels crow, 
And valiant turkeys gobble. 


“* And then my dining-room shall be 

Under a shady greenwood tree ; 
There o’er my pewter platter, 

While I courageously fall to, 

The plaintive turtle-dove shall coo, 
And hob o’links shall chatter. 


“Give me a plain and frugal meal ; 
A shin of beef,— a scrag of veal; 
A hoe-cake like a squatter’s. 
Some little kickshaw stew or fry ; 
A gooseberry snap ;— a pumpkin pie; 
A boiled sheep’s head and trotters. 


“ Oh for that dish to bumpkins dear! 
Which suits all seasons of the year, 
Calm, blustering, bright or cloudy ; 
i doubt what learned Thebans call 
The same, but Yankee natives all 
Have curisteNnen it Pan-Dowdy.* 


“ With line and rod of cane-pole stout, 
§’l) tickle many a simple trout, 
Which all esteem a erack fish ; 
Along the streamlet’s sunny side, 
I ll lay me down perdue, yet wide 
Awake as any blackfish. 

* This rustical and true Yankee dish is not now, we trow, often 
seen at table in Boston, Should any citizen be ignorant of its na- 
ture, we beg leave to inform him, on the authority of Dr Dryasdust, 
that itis a prodigious apple-pie, with a brown crust, baked in a 
deep pan, und: nomer, Crustand contents are crushed into a chaos; 


and whue served up cold, as the Doctor says, credite Pisones, it is 
fit for an Archduke. l 


{ 








“ Notes, bills, deeds, bonds — I will not scan; 
Those daily plagues of mortal man 
My eyes no more shail light on. 
All paltry pelf I now despise, 
To bear away a nobler prize — 
The best bull-calf at Brighton. 


“No whims of fashion I ’}] obey, 

But dress in homespun, green or grey, 
Drab, yellow, dun or grizzle. 

No more John Kuhn & Co. shall strait 

Lace up these limbs ; no more this pate 
Shall Bogue & Dudley frizzle. 


* Ah! busy Boston’s bustling sons! 

Beneath blue-devils, dust and duns, 
Forever fagged and flustered, 

A long adieu! and so good bye, 

For lo! I’m off — as said the fly, 
When flitting from the mustard.” 


Thus Daniel, in poctic mood, 

Near State Street corner, pondering stood, 
Of passers-by unheedful ; — 

When lo! up steps a needy knave; 

Pops in his hand a note to shave : 
Great premium for the “ needful.” 


He lifts his head — he stirs his frame 
He scans the sum and signer’s name, 
With gestures quite alarming. 
His air-built casules disappear ; 
Fifty per cent. for half a year 
Is fatter gain than farming. 
This, in a trice, dispelled the charm ; 
Daniel has never bought his farm, 
Nor thinks of it, that I know, 
And, gentle reader, well or ill, 
The hunks will cash your paper still, 
When’er you lack the rhino. 





THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

It is rather a subject of surprise that, in our 
general associations and mixed societies in times 
so highly enlightened as the present, when many 
ancient prejudices are gradually flitting away, as 
reason and science dawns on mankind, we should 
meet with so few, comparatively speaking, who 
have any knowledge of, or take the least interest 
in Natural History, or if the subject obtain a mo- 
ment’s consileration, it has no abiding place in the 
mind, being dismissed as the fitting employment 
of children, and inferior capacities, But the nat- 
ural historian is requirdd to attend to something 
more thanthe vagaries of butterflies and the spin- 
ings of catterpillars, ‘This study, considered apart 
from the various branches of science which it em- 
braces, is one of the most delightful occupations 
that can employ the attention of reasoning beings. 
And perhaps none of the amusements of human life 
are more satisfactory and dignified than the jnyes- 
tigation and survey of the workings and ways of 
Providence in this created world of wonders, filled 
with his never absent power. Jt occupies and 
elevates the mind, is inexhaustible in supply, and 
while it firnishes meditation for the closet of the 
studious gives to the reflections of the moralizing 
rambler, admiration and delight, and is an engag- 
ing companion that will communicate an interest 
to every rural walk. 

We need not live with the humble denizens of 
the air, the tenants of the woods and hedges, or 
the grasses of the field ; but to pass them in utter 
disregard is to neglect a large portion of rational 





pleasure open to our view, which may edify and 
and employ many a passing hour, aud by easy 
steps, will often become the source whence flow 
contemplations of the highest order. 

Young minds cannot, | should conceive, be too 
strongly impressed with the simple wonders of 
creation by which they are surrounded ; in the 
race of life they may be passed by, the business 
of life may not admit attention to them, or the 
|unceasing cares of the world may smoiher early 
attainments, but they can never be injurious. — 
They will give a basis to a reasoning mind, and 
tend in some after thoughtful sobered leur, to 
comfort and to sooth, ‘The little insights that we 
have obtained ihto Nature’s works are many of 
them the offspring of scientific research ; and par- 
tial and uncertain as our labors are, yet a brief 
gleam will occasionally lighten the darksome path 
of the humble inquirer, and give him a momen- 
tary glimpse of hidden truths, 








He that thinks he sees another’s estate in a pack 
of cards, or a box and dice, and ventures his own 
in the pursuit of it, should uot repine if he finds 
himself a beggar iu the end. 





FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 

MULTICAULIS, &c. 
For sale by the subscriber, The varieties, par- 
ticularly of the Pears and the Plums were never 
before so fine, the assortinent so complete. Al- 
so of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a 
“~~ superior assortment of finest kinds, ard of all 
other hardy fruits. 

20,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry trees can 
still be furnished at the customary prices, if applied for early, 
this being all that now remain unsold. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants, of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Ponies 
and Double Dahlias. 

4,000 Cockspur Thorns, 10,000 Buckthorns for Hedges. 

800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors and fine 
kinds. 

Harrison’s Double Yellow Roses, new and hardy, color 
fine, it never fails to bloom profusely. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 

Transportation to the City without charge. 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply. 

WILLIAM KENRICK, 

Nursery, Nonantum Hi'l, Newton, Jan, 24, 1838. 








PROSPECTUS Of THE AMERICAN FLOWER 
GARDEN COMPANION, 


By Edward Sayers, Landscape Gardener. Published by 
Joseph Breck § Co. Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 & 
52 Korth Market Street, Boston. 

The American Flower Garden Companion will be printed 
on a fine medium paper with aclear type, and will contain 
from 150 to 200 pages 12 mo. Price 75 cents. 

The object of the work is to assist those persons who are 
desirous of cultivating flowers, by giving practical hints on 
the culture of the different Annuals, Biennials, Perennials, 
Shrubs, and such other kinds as generally find a place in the 
Flower Garden. To each class a list will be given, deserib- 
ing the height, color and time of flowering, of the kinds rec- 
ommended. To which will be added useful hints on the prop- 
agation of Plauts, with a monthly calendar on the culture and 
general management of the Flower Garden; with a descrip- 
tive plan of a small Green-House, and the general manage- 
ment of green-house plants. Also, a treatise on the Camellia 
and Geraaium, with descriptive lists. 

The work will conclude with miscellaneous articles appro- 
priate to the purpose, and a glossary of the most useful terns 
to be known by those who cultivate Plants and Flowers, 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published esery Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within six- 
ty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
tion of 50 cents, 
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